


Letters from the Mombors 


On Punctuation: -- 


I am interested in mimeographed 
publications where we do not have 
varied type to indicate title of books, 
slang expressions, or references which 
ordinarily in print would be run in 
italics. Therefore, we have to use quo- 
tation marks or just capitals. 
Lately I have been besieged with 
questions about punctuation with ref- 
erence to quotation marks and would 
most thankfully appreciate your help. 
Here is my problem:— 
In the various books on style the 
rule reads: 
1—The period and the comma al- 
ways fall within the quotation 
marks, etc. (Also on page 22 of 
the C. S. P. A. Style Book). 

2—With titles of books, poems, 
plays, songs, etc.: “Silas Mar- 
ner,” “Comus,” “Macbeth”. 
(Why the diversity here? Ac- 
cording to rule shouldn’t the 
period come before the quotation 
marks? Page 21 of the C.S.P.A. 
Style Book.) 

Our question does not concern direct 
quotations, which naturally would fall 
under the rule. It is the quoting of 
titles, songs, etc., in which we want 
something definite to go by. 

In my opinion the punctuating of 
Macbeth in the above rule seems more 
correct than the punctuating of Silas 
Marner or Comus. 

In the Style Book of the Yale Daily 
News the same rule as number one 
above is given. Yet in no instance do 
the editors follow it except of course 
with direct quotations. Here are two 
examples from the Yale Style Book: 

(Quoted exactly) 

1—Do not say, “Yale and Princeton 

to Meet Today”, but rather, “‘Al- 
bie Booth Out of Line-up in To- 
day’s Game”. 

2—Capitalize the first words only in 

the title of a formal debate, as 
“Resolved, That government”, 
etc. 

Coming to the C. S. P. A. Style 
Book, the rule is carried out at one 
place and disregarded in another. 

Carried out on page 8—“Up Style,” 

Carried out on page 28—“over mat- 
ter,” 

Carried out on page 34—"“the end,” 

Wrongly used on page 18—I said, 
“Let him stay”. 

Not carried out on pages 19—It was 
marked “Handle with care”. 

Not carried out on page 16—(All 
of Play Casts and Programs.) 


I have been instructing the placing 


of commas and periods within the quo- 
tation marks in direct quotations and 
outside the quotation marks for titles, 
songs, etc. Accordingly, in the recent 
Contest I called attention to this when 
not followed and now am being asked 
by these various publications for some- 
thing definite to go by. My own per- 
sonal opinion isn’t much good in this 
case, so I certainly would like your 
help in the matter, as whatever you 
have to say about it, we shall accept 
as authoritative. 
M. E. K.—Pa. 
This inquiry is most welcome be- 
cause it brings to light a subject for 
vigorous debate and one which has 
caused much discussion in the School 
Press Review office. While the Edi- 
tor appreciates the compliment im- 
plied in the closing sentence, he does 
not lay claim to an authoritative 
position in the grammatical world. 
He will say, however, that since he 
has been in a position to do so, he 
has adhered strictly to that school— 
if there is one—which places all 
punctuation outside the quotation 
marks. He has assumed that the 
quotation marks are a part of the 
word, phrase, clause or whatever else 
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they may be used with and that the 
insertion of punctuation marks with- 
in the area so designated and set 
aside from the rest of the sentence is 
unwarranted interference with the 
integrity of the section singled out 
for special attention. 


The Editor repeats that this is his 
personal opinion and that he follows 
it regardless of the debates that rage 
about him at times. This rule gov- 
erns The School Press Review to the 
best of the Editor’s ability. If var- 
iations occur it is because of defer- 
ence to the wishes of the authors of 
the several articles appearing in the 
magazine. 


As to the Style Book, that was 
prepared by a committee of advisers 
and has been subject to many re- 
printings and revisions. The old 
rules as quoted in the above letter 
were followed. That errors appear 
in the text may be attributed to the 
number of persons engaged in its 
original compilation and subsequent 
revision. These will be made con- 
sistent with the next reprinting. Be- 
fore that time, the C. S. P. A. will 
take a definite stand on this question 
which both Style Book and Editor 
will follow. The opinion of other 
advisers and readers of The Review 
would be most appreciated by the 
Editor. 


Chicago’s ’39 Elementary 
Press Book Published 


Probably the finest piece of printing 
and the most complete in coverage of 
any report issued by a school press as- 
sociation is the 1939 Yearbook of the 
Elementary Press Association of Chi- 
cago edited by Catherine C. Donahoe, 
one of the sponsors of the Lowell News 
of the Lowell School. 

Its twenty-eight pages and cover are 
well laid out, carry articles of general 
interest together with the photographs 
of the authors and include the annual 
reports of the officers. In addition it 
carries a complete directory of the 
membership, personal as well as by 
school and publication, and four pages 
of pictures of boys and girls of all ages 
busily engaged in some of the many 
purposeful activities which contribute 
to the making of a successful publica- 
tion. 

The Chicago Elementary Press As- 
sociation is to be congratulated on its 
effective organization and its foresight 
which contributed to the establishment 
of a high standard for similar reports 
for other school press groups. 
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Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


Education Continuous, Irresistable Process, 
Tells Convention Delegates 


N. Y. Editor 


DDRESSING the Fifteenth An- 
A nual Convention of the C.S.P.A. 

last March, Mr. W. A. MacDon- 
ald, Education Editor of The New 
York Times, exploded the idea that 
newspapermen are hard boiled by na- 
ture and substituted for the traditional 
belief the idea of a delicate sensitivity 
to popular feeling and current thought 
as the basis for success in journalism. 


Mr. MacDonald stated: 


Whether we like it or not, we are 
all getting educated all the time. Even 
today, under these painful circum- 
stances, education is going on. It is 
impossible to give or listen to a speech, 
to ride in the subway, to look at New 
York from the Empire State Building, 
to visit the World’s Fair or to go to 
school without getting parts of an edu- 
cation of one kind or another. 


Because we have freedom to read 
and think and move about, we have 
liberty to know and we have liberty 
to direct our thinking along any path 
we wish. It is by direction of thought 
that we fit ourselves to understand 
what is going on in the world in which 
we live. The man who studies eco- 
nomics, for example, will read a cer- 
tain part of his daily newspaper with 
more understanding than other men. 
The man who has specialized in the 
politics and policies of nations through- 
out their recorded history has opened 
to him every morning a new world, 
based upon the activities of the past. 
The man who knows languages is en- 
abled to obtain an insight into the 
thinking of other countries than his 
own. 

In the production of newspapers, in 
which you are all interested, there was 
for a number of years a tradition, never 
very well founded, that the newspaper 
man must of necessity be what is called 
hard boiled. That is a completely er- 
roneous idea. You, who create school 
papers, know by now that sensitivity 
to all that is going on is much more 
essential than hardening of the arteries 
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of perception. 


ee to events and their 
meaning is what makes a good 
newspaper. And that alertness needs 
to be active in many fields. Without 
knowledge of those fields the keenest 
of minds can function only half-heart- 
edly. But without alertness even a wide 
knowledge will not provide material fit 
to read. 


A few weeks ago a book was pub- 
lished under the title “We Saw It 
Happen.” That book is made up of 
chapters written by a dozen men of 
the staff of The New York Times. 
They live and work as far apart as 


New York and Tokio. Each man has 


Coming Events... 


September 28, Wednesday 
Five County Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation meeting, Palmerton, Pa., High 
School, at 3 p. m. Mr. J. W. Beat- 
tie, Adviser, The Mirror, Palmer 
High School, Palmerton, Pa., Chair- 
man. 

October 7, Saturday 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
and Student Editors annual autumn 
Conference, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Miss Ernestine Robinson, 
Adviser, Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor 
High School, Glenolden, Pa., Chair- 
man. Program will be mailed. 

October 13, Friday 
Western Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, annual autumn advisers 
meeting at Pittsburgh. Mr. Thomas 
J. Shannon, Adviser, Rox Rocket, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., High School, 
President, WPSPA, in charge. 

October 21, Saturday 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, first autumn conference, 
advisers only, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, 
Adviser, Crimson and White, Milne 
High School, Albany, N. Y., Presi- 
dent, CSPAA, in charge. 


had a tremendous experience of life 
and journalism. Trained to observe, 
and persistent in acquiring knowledge, 
they have also exercised their liberty 
to think. They have not been content 
to let their subjects go without search- 
ing for an inherent meaning behind 
each subject. Now, a man who pur- 
sues meanings in a particular field soon 
becomes adept in finding meanings in 
every other field and it is safe to say 
that these correspondents, who have 
written down their impressions com- 
bined with their thoughts, can pick up 
any newspaper anywhere, on any day, 
and gather from it a greater grist than 
you and I. 


That doesn’t mean that we can’t do 
something for ourselves. We can make 
up cur minds, for example, that we will 
hear and see, if possible, all the presi- 
dent’s holding office within our life- 
time. It is much better to see a man 
than to get an impression of him from 
someone else, even if that someone 
else writes as well as Elizabeth Page 
has written about Thomas Jefferson in 
her new historical novel, “The Tree of 
Liberty”, which is particularly timely 
in this year, the 150th anniversary of 
Congress. 


Or we can all make up our minds 
to know something about government, 
even if it is only a government of a 
village in which we may happen to live. 
We can get acquainted with the Town 
Fathers. We can go to public meet- 
ings, at which matters affecting our 
own lives are under discussion. We 
can determine to save money enough 
to visit Washington and watch the 
Congress in session. And even when 
our goings and comings are limited, 
and when no one of national import- 
ance comes our way, we can determine 
for ourselves what a man sounds like 
over the radio and what he looks like 
and how he speaks in the newsreels. 
And every day we have before us for 
careful study the records and perform- 
ances of such men as they are set down 
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for all time in the newspapers. 


We all know that we get out of a 
thing what we bring to it. It is good 
practice in reading a newspaper to go 
through it page by page and story by 
story to test one’s own background of 
events. To ignorant people, those who 
have not exercised their opportunity 
and their liberty to know, only a few 
items in a large paper will carry sig- 
nificance. As knowledge increases, and 
thinking with it, balance tends toward 
the other side. It is conceivable that 
there are people for whom every story 
brings up some picture or some mean- 
ing out of his own knowledge or ex- 
perience. 


XPERIENCES change the 
thoughts of the observer and 
leave him different, to go on differ- 
ently to other things. Anyone who 
ever spent a week in the company of 
Ramsay MacDonald when he _ was 
Prime Minister of England brings an 
understanding to the estimate of that 
man’s power that can hardly be had in 
any other way. 


It is difficult to conceive a nobler 
figure, a more beautiful voice, a more 
gracious man. Once, when he was in 
Quebec, we of the press took him to 
the movies. It was a special showing 
of newsreel pictures of himself and his 
daughter on their trip through the 
United States and Eastern Canada. 
One morning, at the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
we asked his daughter if she and her 
father had seen those pictures and if 
they would like to see them. She asked 
if it would be possible and expressed 
her pleasure. So by plane and train 
the pictures were hastened to Quebec. 
The Prime Minister saw the pictures 
of himself, and one by one thanked all 
who had made it possible. 


Strange things happen in the world 
and sometimes seeing is necessary for 


believing. It is hard to believe, for 
example, that fifteen minutes before 
the first attempt to raise the submarine 
S-51 from the bottom of the sea, when 
it was possible that men were still alive 
within the hull, other men were calmly 
fishing from the deck of the cruiser 
Camden, which was standing by. Then 
the atmosphere changed completely as 
the sea grew darker in late afternoon. 
Up aloft, sailors wigwagged signals 
from ship to ship. At the edge of the 
diving float the bulbous copper hel- 
mets of the divers rose from the water. 
The cables had been fastened beneath 
the hull of the submarine. Now there 
were no fishermen on the Camden. 
Men had abandoned their lines for the 
crisis of the day. The lighters on each 
side of a tragic patch of oil bent to- 
ward each other as their engines ap- 
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plied their lifting power. Their decks 
came awash and then leveled off again. 
The attempt had failed and something 
like a sigh ran along the decks of the 
Camden. But the sailors did not re- 
sume their fishing. 


One got an understanding from this 
not only of human nature but of the 
life of the sea. No one who has gone 
down in a submarine can ever forget 
the tenseness of the men who hear the 
diving siren as its thin wail announces 
that the ship is going beneath the sea 
and the captain calls the order to man 
the Kingston valves. No one who has 
ever worn a helmet and diving dress 
will ever again read in his newspaper 
that divers are working on a job with- 
out stopping to remember what it is 
like to depend upon a fragile air line 
for life itself. 


B UT these are experiences that do 
not come to all of us. There is 
a different kind of experience in which 
a different kind of education comes 
into play. An example of this is the 
celebration last June (1938) of the 
75th anniversary of the battle of 
Gettysburg. There, in the little Penn- 
sylvania town, 1800 old men wearing 
the blue and gray had gathered to- 
gether for their last reunion. Nearby 
in the National Cemetery were the 
hundreds of monuments each one of 
which tells its own story of courage 
and of death. In a shallow saucer of 
valley lay the field across which 
Pickett’s men came on until they met 
double cannister at ten yards and still 
came on. That much anyone can 
imagine. But standing on that field 
today the educated man will recall 
much more. He will remember the 
long conflict of opinion that led up to 
the Civil War. He will understand 
something of the economics that drove 
the North and South apart. He will 
understand the part that cotton played 
and the effect of the invention of the 
cotton gin on the institution of slavery. 
He will think of the psychological dif- 
ferences between the plantation owner 
and the Northern industrialist. 


And so months later when he reads 
in his daily paper the statement by 
Secretary Wallace that almost every 
state in the union today has set up 
barriers to trade between the states, 
he will go back to Gettysburg and the 
days before Gettysburg, even to the 
time when the existing trade barriers 
between the original States were one 
of the major reasons for calling che 
Constitutional Convention in 1787. 

In these days the people of America 
are perhaps more strongly opposed to 
war than they ever were before. Some 
oppose war so strongly that they would 


abolish what is known as patriotism. 
But also this country was opposed to 
war in 1921. That was the year in 
which the unknown soldier was brought 
back from France on the cruiser Olym- 
pia, which carried Dewey at the Battle 
of Manila Bay. We had become en- 
tangled in the affairs of Europe and 
we didn’t like it. We were trying as 
best we could to forget the fields of 
Flanders and of France. As a nation 
we were apathetic to the Unknown Sol- 
dier. There was little mention in the 
papers of the Olympia and her burden 
until the ship had almost reached the 
Virginia Capes. On board the Olym- 
pia and her escort of destroyers the 
attitude was almost flippant. Then 
something happened, not unlike the 
change that took place among the men 
aboard the Camden over the wreck of 
the S-51. As the Olympia moved 
slowly up the Potomac River, off in 
the distance there began the sound of 
guns. It was the presidential salute, 
sounding for an unknown man. And 
as the ship moved on, battery after 
battery took up the story. The ships 
bells tolled in accordance with Navy 
custom. As they passed Mount Vernon 
in the rain there nearby was the tomb 
of Washington, who had something to 
do with the founding of the nation of 
which these ships and that unknown 
soldier were the symbol. At Alexan- 
dria the docks were crowded with um- 
brellas dripping in the November aft- 
eznoon. And the flippant attitude on 
the Olympia changed. Men lined the 
rails, men who had just made jokes, 
and tears ran down their faces. For 
whether war is good or bad, the body 
they were bringing home was the sym- 
bol of the sacrifice of a nation. 


It may be all right to be hard boiled 
on occasion. Some kinds of newspaper 
work undoubtedly demand an outer 
covering, the equivalent of armor 
plate. But I urge you not to come 
within the category once succintly 
characterized by Forest Davis, that 
distinguished reporter who was stand- 
ing on the deck of a man-of-war when 
a coast guard picket boat came dashing 
up. That was in the days when rum 
row was considered unfair to the or- 
ganized coast guards. 


On the deck of the picket boat 
there stood a newsreel camera man who 
was cranking his camera with the abso- 
lute eveness that is required to get 
good pictures. And as he cranked he 
was being seasick. “That,” said Mr. 
Davis, “is a prize example of one kind 
of news man. All insides and no 
brains.” 


But perhaps all of us need both in 
order to exercise to the fullest degree 
our liberty to know. 


The School Press Review 
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Following are the results: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


2501 pupils and over 

Medalists 

BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

BLUE AND WHITE, High, Los Angeles, Cal. 

HUGHES CALENDAR, Hughes High, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

R. H. S. ANNUAL, Senior High, Rockford, III. 

TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 


First Place 

CINEMA, High, Lakewood, Ohio. 

COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 

GUSHER, Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 

POINSETTIA, High, Hollywood, Cal. 

POT O’ GOLD, DeVilbiss High, Toledo, Ohio. 

RED AND WHITE, Lakeview High, Chicago, Il. 

SCHURZONE, Schurz High, Chicago, Ill. 

WESTERN HILLS ANNUAL, Western Hills 
High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Second Place 
COLONIAL, High, Hempstead, N. Y. 


1501-2500 pupils 


Medalists 


ANNUAL, High, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 
DECANOIS, High, Decatur, Ill. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
MONTICELLO, 
Texas. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
SPOKESMAN, Strong Vincent High, Erie, Pa. 
TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
TROJAN, High, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
WIZARD, Edison High, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jefferson High, San Antonio, 


First Place 

CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

CARDINAL, Union High, Whittier, Calif. 

CHIEFTAIN, University High, West Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

CENTRAL WILDCAT, Central High, Pueblo, Colo, 

JANUARY YE FALCONET, Castlemont High, 
Oakland, Calif. 

JUNE FORESTER, Forest Park High, Baltimore, 
Md. 

JUNE YE FALCONET, Castlemont High, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

GRIZZLY, Queen Anne High, Seattle, Wash. 

LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 

LEGEND, North Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MAROON AND WHITE, Central High, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
MILESTONE (June), High School for Girls, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NAUTILUS, High, Santa Monica, Calif. 
NO-SO-WE-EA, Senior High, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
OAK, Senior High, Upper Darby, Pa. 
ORACLE, High, White Plains, N. Y. 
RAYEN ANNUAL, Rayen School, Youngstown, O. 
REFLECTOR, High, Jackson, Mich. 
SCROLL, Hoover High, Glendale, Calif. 
SEALTH, Broadway High, Seattle, Wash. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
SHUTTLE, Shaw High, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Second Place 


ANNALS, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. 

ACADEMY GRADUATE, Free Academy, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

ANNUAL, High, Ithaca, N. Y. 

BOSTONIAN, Roxbury Memorial High, Boston, 
Mass. 

CIRCLE, Dorsey High, Los Angeles, Calif. 

HALCYON, Girls’ High, Atlanta, Ga. 

LAMP POST, High, Kearny, N. J. 

MIRROR, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

MURIVIAN, High, Brookline, Mass. 

PERISCOPE, High, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

SURVEYOR, Washington High, Rochester, N. Y. 

TECH TIGER, Technical High, Springfield, Mass. 

TUCSONIAN, Senior High, Tucson, Ariz. 


901-1500 pupils 


Medalists 


ALLAGAROO, High, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
CAULDRON, High, Downers Grove, III. 
CREST, Central High, Peoria, Ill. 
ELLWOODIAN, Lincoln High, Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Fifth Annual Yearbook Critique 


Contest Ratings Announced 





ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Senior High, Ard- 
more Pa. : 
LATIPAC, Needham-Broughton High, Raleigh, 

N. C. 


First Place 

ARISTA, High, Great Neck, N. Y. 

BRUIN, Senior High, Fort Smith, Ark. 

FALCON, High, Tyrone, Pa. 

KNIGHT, Knight Senior High, Collingswood, N. J. 

LATROBEAN, High, Latrobe, Pa. 

LAWRENCIAN, High, Lawrence, N. Y. 

MESSENGER, High, Durham, N. C. 

PELICAN, Memorial High, Pelham, N. Y. 

REGIONALOGUE, Dayton Regional High, 
Springfield, N. J. 

SUN DIAL, High, Woodbury, N. J. 

THUNDERBOLT, Manual Training High, Denver, 
Colo. 


Second Place 


CARRICKTER, Carrick High, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CYNOSURE, High, Fargo, N. D. 
KENITORIAL, High, Kenmore, N. Y. 

LOG, Central High, Columbus, Ind. 

NORTH STAR, High, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ORACLE, High, Abington, Pa. 

REVIEW, Union High, Santa Maria, Cal. 


Third Place 

BACONIAN, High, Bridgeton, N. J. 

CRAFTSMAN, Trade School, Boston, Mass. 

CRIMSON, Senior High, East Providence, R. I. 

CYNOSURE, High, Linden, N. J. 

ECHO, High, Bound Brook, N. J. 

ECHO, High, Chambersburg, Pa. 

EPILOGUE, High, Middletown, N. Y. 

GLEAM, Chrisman High, Independence, Mo. 

KARUX, High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

LEDGER, High School of Commerce, Yonkers 
Me Se 

REVEILLE, Senior High, Newark, Ohio. 

WAMPUM FLIGHT, North High, Binghampton, 
N. Y. 

601-900 pupils 

Medalist 

AUSTINIAN, High, Austin, Minn. 


CRIMSON AND GOLD, Union High, Colton, Cal. 
EL SAGUARO, Union High, Yuma, Ariz. 


First Place 


BANDERSNATCH, High, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
COLSENIAN, High, Collingdale, Pa. 
GIRARDOT, Central High, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
LAHIAN, High, Lansdowne, Pa. 

MAGNET, Union High, Selma, Calif. 
MENOMIN, Central High, Menomonie, Wis. 
NUTSHELL, High, Moorestown, N. J. 

——— Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebensburg, 
PATCHES, High, Woodmere, N. Y. 

PONTIO, Township High, Pontiac, Il. 
TOWER, Junior-Senior High, Nyack, N. Y. 


Second Place 

CHAIN, Lane High, Charlottesville, Va. 

EOS, West High, Aurora, III. 

LE SOUVENIR, High, Audubon, N. J. 

MAHISCAN, High, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

ORACLE, Little High, Auburn, Me. 

PIONEER, Junior-Senior High, Fort Lee, N. J. 

RECORD, High, Merchantville, N. J. 

on Boston College High, Boston, 
ass. 


Third Place 

ALBADOME, High, Highland Park, N. J 
ALEMBIC, High, Madison, N. J. 

LAKON, High, Laconia, N. H. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, High, Jersey Shore, Pa. 
PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High, Seattle, Wash. 
STAGE COACH, High, Rye, N. Y. 

TEA LEAF, High, East Rutherford, N. J. 
VIGNETTE, Arts High, Newark, N. J. 


301-600 pupils 
Medalist 


COPPER KETTLE, High, Douglas, Ariz. 

GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High, Glen- 
olden, Pa. 

HAMOT, High, Tomah, Wis. 


First Place 
CORINTHIAN, Township High, Mahanoy City, 


Pa. 

GLEN ECHOES, Central Catholic High, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

KA WENA O KONO, Konowaena High, Keala- 
keua, Hawaii. 












and 


LAMB, St. Agnes Academic School, 
Center, N. Y. 

LOG, Longfellow High, Kearney, Nebr. 

MIRROR, High, Montpelier, Ohio. 

SILVERIAN, St. Cecelia High, Englewood, N. J. 

STYLUS, Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 


Rockville 


Second Place 


CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, Mass. 

CROSSROADS, Brighton High, Rochester, N. Y. 

DRAGON, Fairmont High, Dayton, Ohio. 

DYNAMIC TRAILS, Slocum-Truax High, Tren- 
ton, Mich. 

ECHO, High, Grand Blanc, Mich. 

HEADLESS HORSEMAN, High, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

PERISCOPE, High, Oakmont, Pa. 

POMEROYAN, High, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

RADNOR, Radnor High, Wayne, Pa. 

RECORD, High, Patchogue, N. Y. 

REGIS, Regis High, New York, N. Y. 

ROCK, High, East Rockaway, N. Y 

SHILCORD, High, Shillington, Pa. 

VALENCIAN, High, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Third Place 


ANCHORS, Arlington High, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
BRICKS AND IVY, Milne High, Albany, N. Y. 
OLMOS, Alamo High, San Antonio, Texas. 
SENIOR CRIER, High, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
SKAGINA, Union High, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
VIKING ANNUAL, High, Kingsburg, Cal. 


300 or less pupils 
Medalists 


ANGELUS, Warren Township High, Gurnees, III. 
AVALON ANNUAL, High, Avalon, Pa. 


First Place 


AVONSWORTH ANNUAL, 
High, Ben Avon, Pa. 
CARDINAL, High, Westwood, N. 


J. 
= McDonell Memorial High, Chippewa Falls, 
is. 


ITHACANSIAN, High, Ithaca, Mich. 
RETINA, Springfield High, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Avonsworth Union 


Second Place 

GLEN ECHO, Glen- 
ville, Pa. 

ae a RAY, St. James High, Penns Grove, 


Codorus Township High, 


SCRAPS, Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Third Place 


BANNER, High, Livermore Falls, Me. 
— TOWER, Central School, 


Pavilion, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS 


2500 or more pupils 
Medalists 


EVANSTONIAN, Township High, Evanston, III. 
JANUARY CLASS RECORD, Germantown High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Place 


JUNE AURORA, Jefferson High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

JUNE CLASS RECORD, Germantown High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JUNE RECORD, High, West ee. Pa. 

LOOM, Textile High, New York, N. 

SENIOR SAGA, Roosevelt High, New York N.Y. 


Second Place 
ACADEMICIAN, Free Academy, Utica, N. Y. 
BLUE PRINT, Brooklyn Tech High, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
CURTIS YEAR BOOK, Curtis High. New 
Brighton, N. Y. 


= AURORA, Jefferson High, Brooklyn, 


LOG, Madison High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MONROVIAN, Monroe High, Bronx, N. Y. 

QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High, New 
York, N. Y. 

= CLASS BOOK, Jackson High, St. Al- 
ans 


N. 
SENIOR ECHOES, Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Third Place 


ns High School of Commerce, New 
York, N. 


GARGOYLE, Y tigh, Flushing, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Tho Editon Whites 


WHAT INTERESTS READERS? 


AGAZINES, newspapers and annuals published by 
M students in all parts of the country come to the As- 

sociation office by the scores with each delivery of 
the mail. Like individuals, some arrest immediate attention, 
some are so modestly arrayed that careful reading is re- 
quired to discover their merit, and others seem to include 
only a specified number of pages or columns to satisfy the 
requirements of the current issue. 

Given a news stand of even modest proportions, one is 
impressed by the manner in which the publications on dis- 
play seek to impress the prospective reader. Color, size and 
type play an important part but when the persons who ap- 
proach the vendor are observed there seems to be such a 
definiteness of purpose to their visit that these factors play 
only a small part in the transaction. This would lead to the 
immediate conclusion that the purchaser knows in advance 
what he may expect and that the content rather than the 
cover is the uppermost in his mind. 

Psychologists and practical editors and publishers recog- 
nize the existence of individuals with similar reading tastes. 
The problem, then, for editors and publishers is to discover 
the tastes of the largest segment of the population and to 
key their publications to the satisfaction of those tastes. This 
is easier said than done as the small fortunes spent by news- 
papers and magazines in reader surveys will testify. 

Much has been said and written about the reading habits 
of boys and girls but it has remained for the editors of a 
one-cent mimeographed monthly publication at the City 
and Country School in New York City, the Brooklyn Di- 
gest, to secure the facts. These were published in The New 


Four 


York Herald Tribune a few months ago. While they repre- 
sent the opinions of 100 pupils in a private school, it is our 
belief that they may be considered as basic for the average 
boy and girl between seven and twelve. 


Each pupil was asked which of thirty-six children and 
adult magazines he read. The editors used discriminating 
care in tabulating their replies, throwing out some which 
seemed to be exaggerated. They believe the figures to rep- 
resent the honest opinions of the other pupils. 

Interest in the so-called children’s magazines was lost be- 
tween the ages of nine and ten and by the time the age of 
twelve was reached these boys and girls were regular read- 
ers of the news magazines, the survey revealed. Picture mag- 
az:nes outstrip all others from eight years up and even the 
most adult publications were being read with much interest 
at twelve. 

“On the basis of the replies”, says The Herald Tribune, 
the editors “assigned the following age levels to current 
periodicals: 

St. Nicholas 

Life 

Time 

News Week 

Fortune 

National Geographic 
Saturday Review of Literature 
The Nation 

New Republic 


“The big ten of all publications from the child’s point of 
view’, continues The Herald Tribune, “and the number 
who said they read them were: 

Life 

National Geographic 
Story Parade 

Child Life 

Look 

Reader’s Digest 
Time 

Boy’s Life 

Fertune 

American Boy 


At about the same time an editorial appeared in Scholas- 
tic which started out, “It’s not what high school students 
ought to know that we shall talk about here and now, but 
what they want to know. Perhaps we’re wrong, but we have 
an idea that what high school students want to know is also 
what they ought to be told”. The editorial then continues 
with a story of a New York City high school teacher who 
began five years ago collecting questions from his pupils on 
what “ I have tried to find a satisfactory answer and 
failed”, and of Scholastic’s plan to establish a forum to 
help young people out. 

Our introductory remarks on reader interest, the digest 
of the survey made of what pupils are reading, and the ref- 
erence as to what high school people want to know have a 
bearing upon the position of the student publication in the 
school. Whether applied to the news stand on the corner 
or to the table in the corridor, the same rules apply for the 
distribution of the periodical. There are reasons why people 
pick a specific publication out of the hundreds on display 
and why boys and girls walk past their own stands without 
buying their student publication. 

Most student publications reader interest surveys do not 
go far enough. The publication as it is becomes the starting 
point and at the conclusion of the survey the editors find 
that they have made a complete cycle and are back where 
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Fifth Annual Yearbook Critique 
and Contest Ratings 


(Continued from Page 3) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
ARGUS, Junior High No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 


First Place 
ARROW, Junior High, Chisolm, Minn, 


Third Place 


CARDINAL, Junior High, Englewood, N. J. 
VERDUOGAN, Wilson Junior High, Glendale, Cal. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Second Place 
SHADOWS, Stolp School, Wilmette, Ill. 


Third Place 


SCHOOL SPIRIT YEARBOOK, 
Schcol, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Black Rock 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Medalist 
KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 


First Place 
CODASCO, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
FORE 'N’ AFT, Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
HORACE MANNIKIN, Horace Mann School for 

Boys, New York, N. Y. 


Louis Country Day School, St. 


Second Place 

BRIC, Barnard School for Boys, New York, N.Y. 

CAXY, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Il. 

COYLE REVIEW, Coyle High, Taunton, Mass. 

LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 

TELELOG, St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, 
Newark, N. J. 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


First Place 


ATTICA, Miss Turnbull’s School, Norfolk, Va. 
CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Second Place 


DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 

GARGOYLE, Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 

SATURA, St. John Baptist School, Mendham, 
mm. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Medalist 
BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, N.Y. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Medalists 
ARGUS, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Cal. 


SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
First Place 


CAMPUS, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 


Cal. 

SPEN-DRIFT, Santa Monica Junior College, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

Second Place 


BUCCANEER, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 


Cal. 
GROWL, Texas Lutheran College, Sezuin, Texas. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Medalist 
DISASCALEION, State Normal, Cortland, N. Y. 


First Place 


EFFESSENESS, State Normal, Farmington, Me. 
PALTZONIAN, State Normal, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Second Place 
PIONEER, State Normal, Potsdam, N. Y. 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


Medalists 


MINNEISHKA, State 
water, Wis. 


Teachers College. White- 


October, 1939 


WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, III. 


First Place 
SCHOOLMA’AM, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 


First Place 


DUGOUT, Florida Military Academy, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


CAMPS 


Medalist 


ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, Me. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Second Place 
SUN DIAL, Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore, 


d. 


MIMEOGRAPHED YE/B.OKS 


Senior High 
Medalist 
YE HARVESTER, Community High, Reddick, Il. 


Elementary School 
First Place 
ARGO, Greece Central School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Save for Convention 
March 14-16, 1940 


Several hundred banking institutions 
in nearly forty states accepted twenty- 
five weekly payments ranging from 50 
cents to $10 as New York World’s Fair 
1939 Savings Clubs to enable people to 
finance their trips to the Exposition. 


From October | to March 9, the Sat- 
urday before the Convention, there are 
twenty-three weeks. Individuals, staffs 
or publications could easily make simi- 
lar plans for weekly deposits determin- 
ed by the number to be in the delega- 
tion and the distance from New York, 
that would enable them to take care of 
their expenses with ease. 


New Slant on Imitation 


“Imitation may be a sincere form of 
flattery, but in school journalism it 
usually leads to sterility”. ..Donald E. 
Brown, The Good and The Bad in Col- 
ums and Allied Feature Material, No- 
vember, 1938, School Press Review.” 


Change in Rating 


Stevens Static, of the Stevens School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., a private 
school printed newspaper, is changed 
from third to second place. 


Visibility Test for 
Duplicated Copies 


A weak spot in many student publi- 
cations is the legibility of the body 
type. Usually, the staff must use what 
the printer has on hand. To some ex- 
tent this has been remedied in mimeo- 
graphed publications by the develop- 
ment of typewriters with large sized 
type. The extensive use of the mimeo- 
graph machines in the elementary 
grades effected this departure from the 
standard sizes. 


The attention given to the illumina- 
tion of classrooms and the types used 
in textbooks are evidences of the need 
for protecting the eyesight of children. 
To call attention to the extension of 
this care to the duplicated lessons, 
tests and publications widely used in 
the schools, the A. D. Dick Company 
has issued a pamphlet, The Visibility 
Factor, which tells the story of experi- 
ments made with children of elemen- 
tary school age as the basis for deter- 
mining the best duplicated material for 
use with these children. 


Advisers to school publications 
would enjoy reading this pamphlet and 
could profit by applying its findings to 
their papers. The effect of type upon 
the reader’s interest in a publication 
has been tested many times by psychol- 
ogists. It may be that a change of type 
would make the student publication 
more acceptable because it could be 
read more easily. Your local dealer 
may be able to provide a copy. 


Copy Suggestion 


If your printing does not reflect the 
character and the personality of your 
firm, if it does not show the kind of 
business you are in, if it does not create 
an impression of stability and integrity, 
then it is doing your firm a great in- 
justice. . .it is wasting the money that 
you have invested in it. 

From The Ink Spot, house-organ of M. 


P. Basso & Company, New York City print- 
ing concern. 


er gi-¥F 


The same idea can be carried into 
the school publications field. The co- 
operative movement between the C. S. 
P. A. and the National Graphic Arts 
Education Guild typified by the First 
Annual Typographical Competition 
conducted in connection with the 1939 
Contests is a step toward a better un- 
derstanding between the printers and 
the advisers to and editors of student 
publications. 





A Poetess of Promise Tells How She Works 


ee of the experiences of so 
many girls and boys who begin to 
write in high school is this story of 
Marjorie Lederer. Encouraged by her 
teachers, aided by them in reaching 
the publishers through the customary 
channels, and with her school publica- 
tion ready to give its support to her 
endeavors, she starts off to a promising 
career. That she is a realist is. evi- 
denced where she tells the story in her 
own words. The introduction to this 
sketch was prepared by the editors of 
The Bluebird, the magazine of Julia 
Richman High School, New York City. 


HEN she was still a freshman in 
Julia Richman High School, 
Marjorie Lederer came to the desk in 
the publications office and extended 
her first offering to The Bluebird 
magazine. The poem was named 
“Courage”. It began: 
“O, come to me with torches brightly 
burning 
And light the way throughout my 
darkest years.” 
A year later Marjorie had grown 
taller. She was a regular contributor 


to The Bluebird, and was taking espe- 
cial though modest pride in her verse- 


writing talent. She gave us: 

“Why is it that the smallest hurt 
Will leave the deepest mark? 
Why is it that the candle flame 
Burns brightest in the dark?” 

Marjorie continued to write. The 
Bluebird published poems by Marjorie 
Lederer with illustrations by the au- 
thor; for art had been Marjorie’s first 
love. 

During her last year in high school, 
Marjorie became vice-president of the 
poetry club and one of its most active 
members. She appeared frequently in 
Scholastic Magazine, winning fourth 
place for poetry in the Scholastic An- 
nual country-wide contest. She be- 
came a regular contributor to The 
Midtowner, a small journal published 
weekly for mid-town Manhattan. 

Seven of Marjorie’s poems have ap- 
peared in The Evening Sun (N. Y.) 
and the following was accepted by The 
Ladies Home Journal: 

You dropped the heart 
You had to wear 

Now leave the pieces 
Lying there. 

My pride is not 

Of such high tone 
That I can’t pick 
Them up alone. 


The most unusual verses are those 


Six 


Marjorie Lederer 


in lighter vein. It is a joy to read: 

Take the scarlet 

From your lips 

Where it smeared 

So madly. 

Use your lipstick 

On your heart, 

It needs the color 


Badly. 

Praises to Morse for the Tele- 
graph Pole 

And to Edison, sing out in chorus; 

But think of the hardships I’d 
have to endure 

If it weren’t for Roget’s Thesaurus. 


a. day found Mar- 
jorie the winner of the St. Gaud- 
ens’ Medal for her work in art and the 
winner of recognition for her work in 
poetry. She begins this Fall on a new 
ladder of achievement as a student at 
Brooklyn College. 

We asked her to tell a little about 
herself and poetry. Here is what she 
has to say: 

“There’s always a problem of finding 
an excuse for wasting time. Some knit 
afghans for distant relatives, some send 
coupons for tooth paste samples, some 
cultivate rock gardens in city apart- 
ments; I write poetry. My eyes aren’t 
dreamy; I’ve never sprawled beneath a 
scarlet maple in autumn; but I write 
peetry. 

“It’s a good ruse for talking to your- 
self without fear of being ‘psyched’ 
from the sidelines. Though the first 
attempts are secretly whispered about, 
the idea is soon accepted, and then the 
dusky corners of solitude are yours to 
probe, unpeeked at. 

“The inspirations come in spasms 
with monthly vacations in between. 


Their return home is heralded by a 
sigh of gratitude, a leaky fountain pen, 
and a freshly vigorated run of rhyme 
and rhyme. I’ve never been particular 
about my subjects. I’ve poemified a 
dripping faucet, a broken mirror, and 
an eight-day clock; but it seems that 
verses that hum of heart interests have 
shown the better results. 

“Although I wrote, ‘I do not like 

a boy like you 

But anyway how do you do?’ 
when I was six, and a couple of very 
‘thouy’ and ‘theey’ things later on, the 
first serious attempt at writing verse 
occurred in my English class during 
my last year of high school. I joined 
the Julia Richman Poetry Club, where 
my things went through weekly renova- 
tions, but there were always whoops 
of encouragement and the criticisms 
were valuable and constructive. I doubt 
whether anyone not actually present 
during those last ten months could be- 
lieve such unwavering attention, and 
vital interest true of as large a place 
as Julia Richman High School—. But 
it is so. 

“One point that was continually 
stressed, was the constant ‘sending out’ 
of poems to magazines and newspapers. 
The process is fairly simple. The 
pieces to be sent out are typed squarely 
in the center of a large piece of paper 
with the very greatest caution (a pro- 
cess automatically outgrown by the 
third poem), placed in an envelope 
with another stamped self-addressed 
envelope, blessed twice, and slid down 
the mail chute. All that remains is the 
opening of envelope number two in the 
next week’s mail, and the reading of 
the rejection slip. 


“After a month of such frequent 
exercise, an intimate acquaintance is 
struck up with all kinds and categories 
of rejection slips. There are some 
that gush forth a longer spout of sym- 
pathy than others, but all spell the 
same two little words.. ‘NO GO’. 
Should an especially gracious editor 
send hand written condolences, the lit- 
tle slip of paper ends up with an over- 
dose of glue in a sadly speckless scrap- 
book. At this point the aforementioned 
‘corner of solitude’ becomes freckled 
with condescending aliens, who lean 
over shoulders and offer to sharpen 
pencils. Then, too, comes the first 
self realization of the heretofore neg- 
lected genius. Poetry begins to spurt 
like ‘Old Faithful’, and a nightly ‘dear- 
God-please-let-it-get-accepted’ is con- 
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A Corner Of Staff Library—Cut File, Clipping File In Use 
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West Residence—Cannon Offices On Second Floor 


High School Newspaper Morgue or Library 


‘By ELLA SENGENBERGER 


HIGH school newspaper office, 

no matter how small, is not ef- 

ficiently organized unless it has 
a reference library and a filing system 
—not a large one at first, but at least 
an orderly one which will lay the foun- 
dation for a more extensive one as the 
publication increases in circulation and 
size. 


No staff can work effectively with 
the least amount of time and effort 
unless it knows just where to turn at 
a moment’s notice for information or 
records. 


Too often staffs that are just begin- 
ning to publish newspapers or annuals 
do not realize, until it is too late, the 
necessity for filing extra copies of their 
own publications. They forget that 
every newspaper office not only has 
bound files of its publications but also 
a morgue which contains the newspaper 
clippings, cuts, and pictures. 


HE Arsenal Cannon at Arsenal 

Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
has a fairly comprehensive filing sys- 
tem, which has taken years to arrange. 
Although it demands constant atten- 
tion to keep it up to date, it is worth 
the trouble, for not only the staff but 
faculty members and other students 
are constantly making use of it. 


In order to understand how it is 
possible for a staff to have so much 
space for filing cabinets in a _ high 
school publications office, it is probably 
best to give a brief description of the 


school buildings. The Arsenal Tech- 
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Director of Publications, 


cArsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


nical Schools was founded on the old 
government Arsenal grounds in 1912. 
Although it has four modern buildings 
and a new one is now in the process of 
construction, the Arsenal, Barn, Bar- 
racks, Artillery Building, and West 
Residence of Civil War days have been 
remodeled and are used for classrooms. 
The rooms in the West Residence, once 
the home of government officers, can 
not be conveniently used for regular 
classrooms; thus, the second floor, ex- 
cept for one room, now comprises the 
offices of the school publications. The 
staff has four rooms, one of which is 
termed the library or reference room. 


On the third floor are two rooms 
which are also used for staff purposes; 
one to store materials used in adver- 
tising campaigns for the publications, 
and the other for an overflow filing 
room. 


The library, which was originally a 
bedroom, has five filing cabinets be- 
sides the bookcase and study table. It 
is here that most of the reference ma- 
terial is kept. 


The staff is building up its own jour- 
nalism library, independent of the 
school library. It has copies of all 
high school and many college jour- 
nalism textbooks; books on printing 
and advertising; English department 
textbooks for reference work; a copy 
of Roget’s Thesaurus, Bartlett’s book 
of quotations, the Bible, a dictionary 
of mythical terms, an encyclopedia of 
music; and many other books on dif- 
ferent phases of journalism by well- 
known writers. 


FE OLLOWING is a brief description 

of the various files that the staff 
keeps and the system of arranging 
them. 


Each year the staff binds two files 
of The Cannon: one, to be presented 
to the principal, and the other, to be 
placed in the school archives. 


For its own use the staff uses loose- 
leaf binders for each year’s file. These 
are kept in a cabinet which also con- 
tains complete files of the official maga- 
zines of the state and national press 
associations, and files of other jour- 
nalism magazines. 


The business office keeps ten extra 
copies of each issue, by semesters, in 
library filing boxes. Extra copies of 
special issues and of the semester 
magazines are kept for future use in 
preparing exhibits, for advertising 
campaigns, and for subscribers who 
wish to complete their personal files. 


These are filed in boxes, in the third 


floor filing room. 


All of the cuts used in the weekly 
and magazine numbers of the Arsenal 
Cannon are catalogued. Those that 
can be used frequently are filed in a 
large cabinet which is divided into sec- 
tions labeled cartoons, faculty, <cam- 
pus scenes, and so on. This cabinet 
is in the library. Cuts of the senior 
class, clubs, plays, and old cartoons 
are filed in lockers which have been 
arranged in rows in the third floor file 
room. 


Proofs of all these cuts are arranged 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Editorials-- Selected From Elementary School Publications 


DITORIAL opinion on the world 
E at large is not confined to adults 

alone as this selection of editor- 
ials from a group of elementary school 
publications will indicate. It would be 
an interesting study for some adviser 
who is leaning towards a master’s thesis 
or a doctoral dissertation in the stu- 
dent publications field to trace the 
emergence of the thought and opinion 
of the pupil through the editorials in 
the school magazines and newspapers. 

This selection was made by Miss Zita 
Casey and Miss Myrtle Goetz of the 
Junior High School Number 3 faculty 
of Trenton, N. J. 

Although the variety of subjects used 
for editorial comment in the Elemen- 
tary School papers is of necessity re- 
stricted by the school and social ideas 
of students of that age, significant and 
commendable is the interest shown by 
elementary school children in the im- 
portance of world events and the de- 
sire for universal peace as evidenced 
by the use of these themes in the edi- 
torial columns of their papers. Al- 
though it is unwise to encourage chil- 
dren to delve into problems too com- 
plex for them to solve, a sincere at- 
tempt to express adequately a convic- 
tion which has come from serious 
thinking and sound judgment will un- 
doubtedly develop their ability to write 
convincing, persuasive editorials. 

Characteristics of this trend in in- 
terest and desire for expression are 
these editorials chosen from elementary 
school papers: 

* * 

From Vol. III, No. 4, of “The Watsekan”, 
Watseka, IIl. 

Peace On Earth 


The Christmas story is an old yet 
ever new one which has been told for 
almest twenty centuries. Every Chris- 
tian, young and old, knows the story 
of the Christ Child who was born in 
a manger in the stables of Bethlehem. 

On that silent night, so long past, 
yet so well remembered, the shepherds 
sat herding their flocks. Suddenly a 
glory shown from the heavens and a 
multitude of angels’ voices sang “Peace 
on Earth.” A savior had been born! 

Today those fields are not quiet and 
peaceful. Instead of green fields and 
azure skies there is the din of cannon 
roar and much bloodshed — greed, 
strife, agony, death, where once there 
was calm and peace and life. 

“Peace on earth!” This was the 
song of the angels on the plains of 
Bethlehem long, long ago. As this 
Christmas season draws near, let us, 
the youth of today, the men and 


Eight 


women of tomorrow, resolve that we 
will do our utmost to restore and main- 


tain “peace on earth.” 
x * x 


From the October, 1938 issue of ‘“‘The 
Palm”, published by the Palmer Township 
School, Eaton, Pa.—Vol. VII, No. 1. 

War Must Be Averted 

How lucky to be an American! The 
pictures seen of the European children 
wearing gas masks and practicing other 
important emergencies in case of war, 
strike a chill of horror to the heart. 

The recent threat of war brought 
home this unhappy condition in a very 
clear way. War raises its ugly head 
from time to time to threaten the peace 
and security of the children in this 
generation. 

Had war broken out across the 
ocean it would have been felt all 
through this great country. Everyone 
would have been shy of his neighbor. 

The loss of life, home and schools 
over there would have placed a blot 
on the work of this country. 

The children of today must strive 
harder than ever to preserve a lasting 
peace among the nations of the world. 
It is the duty of every citizen to study 
the rights and privileges of every other 
citizen of his own country and in that 
of other countries. Thus war can be 


averted. 
* * Ok 


From the November, 1938 issue of the 
“Bergen Tribune”, published by the Bergen 
Street School, Newark, N. J. 

Armistice Day 

The terrible experience of the World 
War has left a scar on many a heart. 
There are things which mere time does 
not blot out and over which the gray 
cloak of eternal oblivion is not cast. 
The horrible memory of human 
slaughter persists. Let us turn back 
the musty pages of time to 1918. 
Place: France; Day: Any day; for 
these days of ceaseless slaughter, blood, 
and gore, differ little to the soldier at 
the front. Shells scream their eerie 
message of death across the battle- 
scarred field. Men, half-crazed by the 
ceaseless racket of man-made thunder, 
crouch in muddy trenches, butchering 
those against whom they bear no per- 
sonal grudge. A lull in the battle 
comes with strange abruptness, as the 
guns are silent for a moment. A spar- 
row flits lightly above the field, and, 
as though unimpressed by the discour- 
aging scene below her, chirps a message 
of good will. The valiant soldiers of 
both sides seem to realize that there is 
still hope, and that soon all fighting 
may cease. 

On November 11, 1918, the historic 


Armistice brought to an end the bit- 
terest and most destructive conflict of 
all times. Great rejoicing everywhere 
as the weary soldiers turned home- 
ward. Was it the joy of victory or 
did the people rejoice merely because 
the horrible conflict was over regard- 
less of victory or defeat? Who can 
say that there was less rejoicing among 
the rank and file of the vanquished 
than among the victors? 

An Armistice is defined as “a sus- 
pension of hostilities; a truce.” The 
word does not suggest that differences 
among nations have been settled. It 
suggests that, for the time being, men 
have stopped shooting at each other. 

And now, on its twentieth anniver- 
sary, is the Armistice to end? Today, 
again in Europe dark war clouds hover. 
War-crazed dictators reach out with 
mean, grasping, felonious hands. 
Harsh treaties have helped to cause 
old seeds of greed and selfishness, hate 
and passion, again to thrive. Yes, we 
remember that it was a catastrophic 
war, but in the same manner as the 
boy who remembers the painful ache 
the last green apple gave him, even 
as he munches another. But let us re- 
member that the World War serves 
no purpose except to prove that wars 
solve nothing, make man-men more 
savage, and are not the way to lasting 
peace. We must never again fight to 
settle differences that can be settled 
without bloody sacrifices. 

This twentieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Armistice should serve 
to remind us that perhaps the World 
War never really ended; that we have 
had only an Armistice these twenty 
years; that the wounds of the inter- 
rupted conflict are as yet unhealed; 
and that it is necessary to strive for 
something more permanent than a 
“suspension of hostilities; a truce”; a 
mere “armistice.” 

* * * 
From the October, 1938 issue of “The 


Cub”, published by Junior Three Elemen- 
tary School, Trenton, N. J. 


History Is Being Made 


During the school year many inter- 


esting things happen. Europe’s ever- 
changing map has shifted again. In 
future years children in school will 
study in their text books what we now 
read in newspapers every day. 

If you read periodicals that present 
accurate news, you are learning history 
and geography before it can be printed 
in books. 

Reading about current events is an 
educational hobby. 
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A Bibliography for the General Reader 


By CHARLES AUSLANDER 


Teacher of Journalism, Adviser The Liberty Bell, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T the suggestion of the Editor, 

Mr. Auslander has written this 
follow-up to his article on Jour- 
nalism for Teachers which appeared 
in The December, 1937, Review. As 
he states in his introductory note, this 
is not an exhaustive listing; merely a 
topical survey giving some hints to the 
non-professional journalist for read- 
ings to supplement his general knowl- 
edge. It will serve, also, as an intro- 
duction to the field for those who ap- 
proach it objectively. Some teachers 
and advisers may be able to use this 
bibliography effectively with a begin- 
ners class. These books are easily ob- 
tained and may serve as the nucleus 
for a library on news writing and pub- 
lications activity for the average school. 


Needless to say, this list of books 
on journalism for teachers and students 
in junior and senior high school makes 
no pretense at being an _ exhaustive 
bibliography. It is merely a modest 
compilation designed to make more 
easily available information about 
books, magazine articles and pamph- 
lets which teachers and students inter- 
ested in journalism from a non-pro- 
fessional angle may wish to read for 
pleasure or profit. 


Outlined below are certain units in 
journalistic writing usually treated 
more or less intensively in most courses 
of study. The publisher is named the 
first time a book is mentioned; here 
and there this valuable bit of informa- 
tion had to be omitted because it was 
not easily accessible. There are, of 
course, more items listed than it will 
be necessary to consult in any given 
instance. The sequence of topics is 
psychological rather than logical; that 
is, it proceeds from that which is near- 
est the lives and interests of students 
when they begin their journalistic 
studies. It will also be noticed that 
more attention is paid to non-technical 
than technical matters. This is as it 
should be because journalism on the 
secondary school level is after all only 
a pedagogic device for motivating and 
activating oral and written composition. 


Units on Journalistic Writing 
I. General Considerations 
1. News and its Characteristics 
Texts 
Mavity, Nancy Barr, The Modern 
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Newspaper, (Holt), Ch. III, pp. 
23-32. 


Porter & Luxon, The Reporter and 
the News, (Appleton-Century), 
Ch. III, pp. 45-64. 

Warren, Carl N., Modern News Re- 
porting, (Harpers), Ch. IV., pp. 
33-47. 

Hyde, G. M., Journalistic Writing, 
(Appleton-Century), Ch. 4, pp. 
33-42. 

Otto & Marye, Journalism for High 
Schools, (Harcourt, Brace), Ch. 
II, pp. 12-15. 

Studies 

Corbin, Charles R., Why News Is 
News (Ronald Press). 

Johnson, Gerald W., What Is News? 
(Knopf). 

Leech & Carroll, What’s the News? 
(Pascal Vovici, Chicago). 


2. The Reader’s Psychology (for the 
teacher only). 

Bond, F. Fraser, Breaking Into 
Print (McGraw-Hill), Ch. II, pp. 
23-32. 

Goddard, Morrill, 
People and Why. 


3. The Journalist’s Personality. 


Otto & Marye, Journalism for High 
Schools, Ch. I, pp. 3-11. 

Warren, C. N., Modern News Re- 
porting, Ch. I, pp. 1-12. 

Maviety, N. B., The Modern News- 
paper, Ch. VIII, pp. 95-109. 

4. Hunting for News 

a. On the Outside 

Mavity, N. B., The Modern News- 
paper, Ch. IX, pp. 110-127. 

Porter & Luxon, The Reporter and 
the News, Ch. IV, pp. 65-80. 

N. Y. Times, News (the story of 
how it is gathered and printed), 
N. Y. Times. 

Warren, C. N., Modern News Re- 
porting, Ch. III, pp. 22-32. 


b. In School 

Benson, Ivan, Fundamentals of Jour- 
nalism, (Prentice-Hall), Chapter 
II, pp. 39-67. 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, Editors, Publication 
Techniques in Covering the 
School, (Pamphlet). 

1. “Covering the School Through 

the Magazine”, pp. 1-6. 
2. “Covering the School Through 
the Newspaper”, pp. 1-2. 


What Interests 


3. “Covering the School in the An- 
nual”, pp. 1-7. 

Otto & Marye, Journalism for High 

Schools, Ch. II, pp. 15-24. 
5. Style: or How to Say It 

Benson, Ivan, Fundamentals of Jour- 
nalism, Ch. VI, pp. 132-144. 

Hyde, G. M., Journalistic Writing, 
Ch. 7, pp. 63-71; Ch. 10, pp. 91- 
101; Ch. 13, pp. 117-125. 

Mavity, N. B., The Modern News- 
paper, Ch. XVIII, pp. 260-270. 
Warren, C. N., Modern News Re- 

porting, Ch. V, pp. 48-61. 
6. Telling a Story 
Hyde, G. M., Journalistic Writing, 
Ch. 5 and 6, pp. 43-62. 
II. The News Story and the Lead 
1. Benson, Ivan, Fundamentals of 
Journalism. 
a. “News-Story Form” (Character- 
istic Structure), Ch. I, pp. 1-38. 

“What to Feature in the Lead”, 
Ch. III, pp. 68-94. 

“Constructing the Lead”, Ch. IV, 
pp. 95-110. 

“The Body of the Story” (Fol- 
lowing Up the Lead), Ch. V, 
pp. 111-131. 

“Types of Stories” (News Stories 
Grouped in Four Classes) Ch. 
VII, pp. 145-158. 

. Bond, F. Fraser, Breaking Into 
Print. 

. The Lead as a Device for In- 
creasing Reader Interest, Ch. I, 
pp. 1-22. 

. Narrative in the Newspaper and 
Magazine, Ch. III, pp. 33-52. 

. Greenawalt, Lambert, A Student’s 
Journalism Laboratory, (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, N. Y.) 

“Unit on News and News-Writ- 

ing”, Ch. III, pp. 35-63. 

Hyde, G. M., Journalistic Writing. 

“News Stories”, Ch. 17, pp. 154- 
164. 

“Pyramid News Stories”, Ch. 18, 
pp. 165-175. 

“Playing Up the Feature”, Ch. 
19, pp. 176-186. 

. Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools. 

“The News Story”, Ch. III, pp. 

31-51. 

. Warren, C. N., Modern News Re- 
porting. 

a. “How to Begin the Story”, Ch. 
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Term Writing Awards Made at Press Tea 


E CASTLE CRIER of Castlemont 
High School, Oakland, Cal., 
under the advisership of Mrs. 

Christal Murphy, holds a tea once 
each semester during which announce- 
ment is made of the judgment of the 
writing appearing in the newspaper 
during that term. This affords the 
element of surprise for this semi-annual 
social event and also gives credit where 
credit is due for the many stories ap- 
pearing unsigned in the newspaper 
which, otherwise, might pass unre- 
warded. Other advisers and staffs may 
find in this California school’s plan a 
means for solving a similar local 
problem. 

Here’s how they do it: 

“Once each semester we hold a press 
tea to which the parents of the stu- 
dents in the news department are in- 
vited. 

“A committee of three teachers, se- 
lected each term from different de- 
partments, reads carefully and selects 
the winners of the writing awards for 
the term. These awards are block 
prints with the names hand-lettered. 
Those who are to get the awards do 
not know about them until their names 
are called at the tea. 

“The committee at no time knows 
who has written any of the articles, 
and in this way it serves definitely as 
an unbiased judging group. 

“By having these teachers we grad- 
ually work up interest among the fac- 
ulty members in the work that’s being 
done in the news department. 

“Also at this affair little felt emb- 
lems which we give our staff members 
are distributed. These consist of a 
purple C with a felt quill of white on 
which are the letters S T A F F. 

“I thought that you might be in- 
terested in the seriousness with which 
this judging is done, so I am enclos- 
ing criticisms which were turned to me 
by the judges after the tea yesterday. 

“The new staffs of our publications 
are announced at this affair. The pro- 
gram is always a student-handled one, 
and the faculty members, the parents, 
and the students in the news depart- 
ment seem to enjoy this simple little 
get-together. 

“I thought that it might prove of 
some interest to other staffs, and so I 
am sending you this information.” 
Reasons for Selections for Awards 
Interviews: (Sport interviews judged 

separately) 

1. Interview with Danish royal 
couple chosen because it enhanced the 
tactfulness of the interviewer, and was 
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reported in a way that gave the reader 
a sense of the warmth and human- 
ness of this democratic people. 

Sports Interview: 


1. Interview with Mr. Mahakian se- 
lected because it revealed what the re- 
porter had found: courage and 
strength, as well as a cheerful dispo- 
sition. It included a good photograph. 
News Feature: 


1. Candid Camera (Is this its title?) 
given first place because it was written 
in a bright, humorous vein that would 
make us bring our cameras to school 
and take “action” pictures. 

Criticisms 

1. Seems to me that Crier reporters 
are missing real opportunities when 
they omit to interview visiting person- 
ages of national or international im- 
portance whose opinions on vital prob- 
lems are of such interest to us. I mean, 
for example, 


Jan Masaryk, son of first President 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode. 

Theodore Dreiser. 

Smedley Butler. 

and Forum’s Celebrity Series people. 

Feeling that the editorial “Shakes- 
pear Says” contained so many of the 
essential elements that go to make up 
a really worthwhile editorial, the com- 


mittee unanimously agreed that this 
particular editorial should rank as out- 
standing. 

It wasn’t newsy in the sense that so 
many of the others were. It was writ- 
ten “down to the students,” yet pos- 
sessed those qualities that would class- 
ify it as a “do print” in any metropoli- 
tan journal. 

Column: 


The column “From Here Where” 
was chosen by the committee because 
it was original, well written, really help- 
ful, and the result of hard work. 
News Story: 

The news story “Couples Only” 
takes first place because it had arrest- 
ing headlines, caught and held one’s 
attention by its lively style and ac- 
complished its purpose of advertising 
a dance. 

The committee feels that the sports 
department as a whole was the consist- 
ent outstanding department of Ye 
Castle Crier. Trying to choose the 
outstanding sports story was exceed- 
ingly difficult, and after a great deal 
of deliberation “Crusader’s Star Leads 
Squad” was chosen because it was dy- 
namic, very interestingly written, and 
made you feel as though you had a 
box seat at the very moment that a 
very exciting game was being played. 
It was complete in every detail. 


This picture of the semi-annual staff at Castlemont High School was taken by one stu- 
dent photographer as another was focusing his camera. Note the plaques on the wall, one 
for each semester, carrying the names of the staff who have worked on the newspaper. In 
this school no opportunity is overlooked for mention of the names of those who contribute 
to the making of the publication or to honor them for the work they have done on the 


annual or the weekly. 
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Making an Elementary School Magazine 


By ELIZABETH B. MAUGHAM 


Former Faculty Adviser, The Maugham Press, 
Maugham School, Tenafly, N. J. 


NM ELEMENTARY school publica- 
tion is a purposeful activity. It is 
one of the large cooperative activities 
of a school. It provides the children 
with a practical and interesting prob- 
lem. It is an activity which approxi- 
mates a life situation, because it sub- 
ordinates subject matter to its proper 
place. It utilizes the tool subjects and 
information. Such a school paper 
should, therefore, be an expression of 
the best written work of all the pupils. 
This work stimulates a practical inter- 
est in the need for correct spelling, 
clear-cut, well constructed sentences, 
art work, the sciences, and whatever 
other activities may obtain. The neces- 
sary written work resulting from any 
class study and discussion group can be 
correlated with a school publication. 
The publication further provides one 
of the finest mediums, if not the only 
regular medium, for creativeness, orig- 
inality, and individuality in written ex- 
pression. 


In just what manner can such writ- 
ten expression be procured? 

It is the result of directed activity in 
the school studies; a written report of 
an interesting book read in class or 
during extra time in school or at home; 
the well written result of an observa- 
tion made during a science class; some 
prose and poetical attempts at odd mo- 
ments or in language classes; and oth- 
er sources. 


The material selected eventually is 
not chosen solely because a student is 
brilliant. It is selected according to the 
student’s ability. Frederick, as an ex- 
ample, may be a pupil who has proven 
to have excellent ability, one of the 
most brilliant in the schools. On the 
other hand, Warren is just as far be- 
low average as Frederick is above it, 
yet he may find that because he has 
earnestly and carefully written a bit 
of prose or poetry, his efforts will be 
rewarded by having his article accepted 
by the school paper. The brilliant child 
whose article was not up to standard, 
might suffer rejection. All like praise 
and recognition when they feel they 
have done a worth while bit of work. 
Praise and recognition should be given 
the successful contributor to the school 
publication if it is justifiable. 


If the articles in a school paper are 
the best everyday work of the students 
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of that school the publication then be- 
comes the desirable, purposeful activ- 
ity which it was intended to be. But, if 
the instructors have a selected few stu- 
dents to write articles just for the 
paper, then the purpose and interest 
are largely lost. 


_— students of one elementary 
school issue a mimeographed mag- 
azine four times a year. Their first is- 
sue was published in November, 1931, 
by a group of representatives from the 
classes who formed a club. From then 
until September, 1937, the magazine 
was sponsored by the sixth grade home 
room club, the highest grade in the 
school. In September, 1937, with the 
re-establishment of general school 
clubs, the “press club” again issued the 
magazine. To make this the desired 
cooperative school activity, and to 
overcome the obstacle of insufficient 
material, a source of trouble in many 
schools, the material is organized in 
the following fashion. This proved so 
successful that each class had to be 
limited in the amount of space it could 
have in the magazine: 


1. Each class develops and arranges 


its individual class or news sheet. 
. Each class gives its news sheet a 
name. 

. Pupils in upper (4, 5, 6) grades 
are assigned definite responsibili- 
ties in their own grade, i. e. sports 
news for their grade, classroom 
movie notes, class assembly pro- 
grams, personals, written English 
work and others. 

. Within their class the pupils are 
guided in the selection of materi- 
al for their page by their teacher. 


The members of the press club then 
edit these class sheets and take care of 
any general news of interest to all 
which does not pertain to any one class 
alone. Parent-Teacher association ac- 
tivities, editorials which express student 
opinion on interesting topics and illus- 
trations which show originality come 
under this classification. They also take 
care of the many mechanical details 
which arise and make the dummy. To 
further the cooperative work, the press 
club members, in conjunction with the 
faculty, do the actual stenciling, mim- 
eographing, and assembling of the 
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The Elementary School Newspaper 


From the Adviser’s Point of View 


By EDITH S. THOMPSON 


Faculty Adviser, The Cleveland Journal, 
Cleveland Street School, Orange, N. J. 


This digest of a speech delivered at 
the northern sectional meeting of the 
New Jersey Elementary Press Associa- 
tion held at Newark, N. J., State 
Teachers’ College, shows one way in 
which a student publication has proved 
to be an instrument for good in a 
school. 


OUR years of experience have 

taught me that the greatest value 
of the school newspaper is as a means 
of approaching children. In this ever 
progressing educational age when it is 
deemed so important for a teacher to 
get close to her pupils, the school pa- 
per can play a very important part. 


Both the extra bright child and the 
dull problem child can be reaghed by 


this means. 

It is easy to approach the child bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm over some 
poem or story he has written, or some 
cartoon he has drawn. He is more than 
glad to have a chance to air his talents. 
On our staff we have editors who turn 
out unusually fine editorials, serial 
stories, poems, sports news, strange 
facts, stamp news, funny strips, and 
cartoons. They need very little super- 
vision. A few of them have been trust- 
ed even to type stencils, although I 
usually prefer to do those myself. 

The bright child, however, generally 
gets places without much approaching 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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General Make-up Mimeograph Newspaper 


By ANGELINE STALLONE 


N TRYING to explain the general 
make-up of a mimeographed news- 
paper, I am using the VHS High- 

lights, the paper on which I work, as 
an example. 

In this explanation I would especial- 
ly like to stress the importance of the 
dummy sheet. If this dummy is used 
advantageously and correctly, it can be 
one of the most important foundations 
to a good mimeographed newspaper. 


A full sized dummy should be made 
up exactly as it is to be duplicated. 


This sheet will provide for either two 
or three column arrangement and 
should be exactly the same number of 
spaces that will be used on the stencil. 
(Using the different types of dummies 
for the different pages.) One person is 
assigned to number the pages and to 
post the dummies on the bulletin 
board each week. 


IRST of all, the ads are carefully 
F mnarked off on the dummy by the 
advertising manager, just where they 
will be placed on the stencils. The ads 
are placed in a pyramid style, building 
from the lower right hand corner of 
the page, the larger at the bottom, to 
the right. The ads should be placed, 


if possible, beside reading matter. 


Then the art work and the hand let- 
ters for headlines should be cut on the 
stencil before beginning to type. In the 
art work, a drawing should be made on 
a sheet of paper. After all defects have 
been removed and detail added, the 
original should be placed on the mim- 
eoscope and traced on the stencil. 


When the reporters turn in their 
copy, it should be first copyread and 
corrected. It is then laid out by typists. 
It is typed n the proper column width, 
(we use 22 for pica and 27 for elite), 
which varies with different staffs. Lines 
should be so justified that the right 
hand margin is even. This may be done 
easily by filling out each incomplete 
line with stars. This number of spaces 
is evenly distributed throughout the 
line when typing on the stencil. Wide 
spaces will not be left at the end of the 
line and the margins will be even. 
Sometimes it is possible to crowd let- 
ters together if only one or two need 
to be inserted. 

It is necessary that extreme care 
should be taken when typing the dum- 
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Editor, V. H. S. Highlights, 


Central School, Van Hornsville, N. Y. 


mies. Words should be divided into 
proper syllables and _ punctuation 
should be properly inserted. The same 
number of spaces should be used to in- 
dent each paragraph. If you’re using a 
three column arrangement, indenting 
more than 5 or 6 spaces should be 
avoided. The articles are cut apart and 
pasted on the dummy sheets by the 
make-up editors. Before pasting on the 
dummies, though, the most important 
news should be separated and put in 
a separate pile from the short stories 
that will be used as fillers. 


All columns should have the same 
number of lines down and the same 
number of spaces across. 


Every item on the front page, at 
least, should have a headline if the 
page is to make its best appearance. 
The amount of space for each should 
be measured and marked off on the 
dummy. Use extra care on the front 
page in order to keep a balance pleas- 
ing and inviting to the reader. 


According to the School Press Re- 
view, “Probably the most blatant fault 
of most mimeograph newspapers is 
that there is little attempt to produce 
headlines and in general to follow ac- 
cepted newspaper style”. 


See weakest point of a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper or magazine is 
that it is not carefully planned or or- 
ganized. Many publications give the 
appearance of having been thrown to- 
gether. In both instances, if more time 
were spent on a dummy, the final re- 
sult would be greatly improved. 


All headlines should be copied on 
the dummy for the use of the headline 
writer. If a box is used, it is drawn and 
the material is placed about it and 
within it. Margins are drawn so that 
the typists will not type past them. 


The jimdash should be used at the 
end of all stories. If these dashes aren’t 
used, the result is sometimes confusing 
and it is sometimes difficult to tell when 
the stories end and where the others 
begin. 

As you approach the bottom of the 
page while preparing the first column, 
a news article just fitting that space 
should be used if the next column is to 
begin with a headline. 


When you reach the bottom of the 
column and the story is not complete, 
it is necessary to continue it on another 
page. If this is done, you must run a 
continued line saying on what page the 
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One Paper States Its Policy 


oe ITS first issue for the past school 
year, The Campus Reflector, weekly 
newspaper of the Shippensburg, Pa., 
State Teachers College, announced its 
policy. A number of publications make 
a point of doing this at stated intervals. 
It is an excellent practice from both 
the editorial and reader point of view. 
It affords an opportunity for an ex- 
amination of conscience and provides 
a practical application of the element 
of limitations. 
Our Policy 

In order to make its policies more 
consistent, its aims more clearly de- 
fined, and to increase the probability 
of achieving its objectives, the editorial 
staff of the Campus Reflector here pre- 
sents in brief form the rules which will 
guide its publication. 

In the fulfillment of our duties we 


shall attempt to: 

Report faithfully, accurately and 
completely all news of general interest 
to the students, parents, alumni and 
faculty. 

Assure the publication of those facts 
which will aid in improving the welfare 
of the college, by making known any 
injustice suffered or imposed by any 
person or organization on the campus. 

Encourage and give deserved credit 
to all meritorious acts and intentions. 

Publish any worthy literary product 
executed and signed by a member of 
the college, which meets the approval 
of the editorial board. 

Investigate and discover any defici- 
encies that might exist, and encourage 
measures to remedy them. 

Pursue consistently a progressively 
active policy. 
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A Weekly Has Quintuplets 


By IRWIN SULOWAY 


Editor, Hyde Park Weekly, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 


The time: early afternoon, Novem- 
ber 23, 1938. 

The place: staff room of the Hyde 
Park Weekly. 

The occasion: weekly staff meeting. 

x * * 

All routine business was over; there 
was a lull in the proceedings. The 
meeting was about to be dismissed, 
when one of the staff members burst 
forth with a bombshell, “Do you kids 
realize that the second week of Decem- 
ber is our anniversary week?” 


This brought about a discussion as 
to a suitable celebration. All agreed 
that a twenty-sixth anniversary should 
be celebrated in a manner that would 
not be quickly forgotten. 

Six-page issues (four pages are the 
usual number), a full page of pictures 
and literary supplements had been 
used before. The staff was anxious to 
do something different. 


ARIOUS ideas, fantastic and oth- 

erwise, were suggested. Finally, we 
hit upon it! Imagine the amazement of 
our twenty-five hundred subscribers 
when, instead of receiving their usual 
weekly paper, they would be given a 
DAILY paper during the entire anni- 
versary week. 

The idea, however, sounded almost 
fantastic. How could our reporters, 
staff and most important of all, our 
printer be expected to work five times 
as tast as they were accustomed to do? 

But enough members were interested 
to look into it. The next day proof of 
the reporters’ and staff’s ability to ac- 
complish this feat was laid before our 
adviser, Miss Helen R. Gallagher, 
whose approval was immediate and en- 
couraging. The staff waited with bated 
breath while the editor visited the 
printer and explained the plan. 

Our printer entered into the spirit 
of the thing, and willingly undertook 
the extra work which would be neces- 
sary for the daily issues. What sur- 
prised us most, however, was the fact 
that the estimate he gave us was not 
even twice the usual printing costs. 

The paper, of course, had to be 
small. Seven and three-quarters by 
eleven inches was the size decided up- 
on. This allowed for three columns, 
twelve ems in width. Ads for all ‘ive 
issues, editorials, regular columns and 
features were sent in a week in advance 
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of the first day’s issue. This took care 
of almost the entire second and third 
pages and lessened the strain on the 
printer. 

Stories were written, copy read and 
placed on dummy pages by two o’clock 
each day. The editor, proofreader and 
two assistants accompanied the copy 
to the printers, and as soon as the 
stories were set in type, proof was read 
and pasted on the dummies. The paper 
was ready to be printed before the 
shop closed for the night, and the fol- 
lowing morning saw it being run off 
in time for delivery at eleven o'clock. 


S FOR the students’ reactions, it 

has been suggested that they be 
summed up with “WOW”! To be 
more explicit, however, each day’s issue 
was met with an ovation greater than 
that of the preceding day. At ‘rst, 
some pupils weren’t impressed, but as 
the week wore on, and they received a 
copy each day, each issue containing 
spot news, their attitude changed vis- 
ibly. 

A point in our favor was the 
fact that our school election days oc- 
cured during this week, and there was 
at least one scoop for each day’s issue. 
Basketball games, assemblies and club 
meetings along with prom notes and 
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other news of the senior class provided 
most of the other news. 


There is no doubt but that the Hyde 
Park Weekly gained a great deal of 
good will through its daily issues. We 
will not know definitely until February 
whether or not our subscription lists 
wili profit by them, but it is generally 
anticipated that they will. 


More important to us than that, 
however, is the knowledge and experi- 
ence gleaned by the staff during that 
memorable week. The rush of putting 
out a daily paper, the technical knowl- 
edge acquired at the printer’s shop and 
the satisfaction of having done well a 
thing that had never before been at- 
tempted in the history of the paper 
served to boost the morale of the en- 
tire staff. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


pages into the finished magazine. Such 
a process may seen lengthy, but great 
is the satisfaction when the task is com- 
pleted, knowing it to be the result of 
one’s own efforts done as a worthwhile 
school project. 


CN ECESSITY is the mother of in- 
vention,” reads the familiar 
quotation. A 
A mimeoscope is really necessary for 
clear-cut hand stenciling, but one is 
rather expensive. A clever teacher fash- 
ioned one from an old drawing board 
and a piece of frosted window glass. 
Clear glass would have made a glare 
and not distributed the light evenly. A 
square the size of the glass was cut 
from the drawing board and the glass 
inserted just the way one would frame 
a picture. Metal tape was fastened 


around the edge of the wooden frame 
to keep the glass from falling out. 
When this was placed on a table and 
braced against a box with an electric 
extension light under it, the result is 
an efficient piece of “home made” 
equipment which serves its purpose ex- 
cellently. The stencil is held in place 
by either nails or thumb tacks. Glass 
designs used for shading pictures and 
lettering, can be acquired by asking a 
local dealer in glass for odd bits of 
broken rough window paning or any 
flat glass with designs on it. Bind the 
edges of these pieces with adhesive 
tape to prevent cut fingers. Different 
kinds of sandpaper can also be used 
for shading. It works just like glass 
and is equally efficient. 


Splendid cooperation was received 
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from the printing and commercial de- 
partments of the local high school who 
gave advice and actually helped with 
the printing and mimeographing work. 
When the school acquired a used mim- 
eograph machine, it was no longer 


dependent upon the high school. 
ACH child in this school receives 


a copy of the school magazine. It 
is the belief of those in charge that 
since this paper is the result of the 
student’s efforts no child should have 
to purchase a copy of the magazine to 
see his work in print. Public schools 
today furnish all sorts of material and 
what goes into this publication is a part 
of it. 

While it is not expected that other 
schcols would be able to work under 
exactly the same conditions as stated 
here, these observations and experi- 
ences are passed on to other advisers 
who may be able to adapt them to their 
own circumstances. 


Elementary Newspapers 
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on the part of the teacher. It is with 
the problem child that the greatest 
value lies. 


Let me cite an example. A certain 
lad, over aged for sixth grade, was put 
in with my youngsters at mid-term. He 
openly admitted that he knew very lit- 
tle and that he would make trouble for 
anyone who tried to force learning upon 
him. He annoyed me continually in 
hopes that I would have him expelled. 
Around March, when the basketball 
season started, I was surprised to see 
that this boy was going out for prac- 
tice. At the end of the basketball sea- 
son he had rolled up the highest score 
on the team. The other boys all 
thought him quite a champ. 


One afternoon when my problem 
was unusually restless, I called him to 
the front of the room and placed a 
chair for him to sit on. My class artist 
drew a sketch of him as he sat there. 
The sketch was traced on a stencil and 
appeared in the March issue of our 
paper under the caption “Our Hero”, 
followed by the details of his victories. 
Well, that went over big with my bad 
boy. He bought several copies of that 
issue. Soon after, he began to hand me 
jokes and cartoons of his own. One 
day he came in with several papers 
from other schools which he thought 
would interest our exchange staff. I 
began to feel that the boy was really 
interested in some things after all. He 
has recently ben transferred to to our 
vocational school but I shall always 
cherish the thought of that short peri- 
od of reform which he experienced by 
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being approached by our school paper. 


To cite another instance, there is a 
little boy in one of our second grades 
who has been a nuisance ever since he 
first entered school. He has from time 
to time caused disturbance in the class- 
room and has been in the habit of go- 
ing in for temper tantrums. Last month 
he wrote a poem, a very mediocre one 
even from second grade. We all agreed 
that it was wonderful for him. I felt as 
if I should print the poem in the paper 
just to please him and encourage him. 

Here I came to a snag, for I had 
been criticized the first year we entered 


the C. S. P. A. for printing material 


other than the very best. Often I used 
to print a piece of work just to give a 
child a boost. 

This is what I did, and it worked out 
splendidly. Instead of printing the 
poem, I wrote a special little article 
praising this boy for his fine work, 
especially in writing such a nice poem. 
The child was thrilled; so was his 
mother. Ever since that time he has 
shown marked improvement in all his 
work, his teacher tells me. 

These citations are only a few of the 
many I could make among problem 
children who have really come to life 
in the school paper. 
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The Stamford, Conn., Scholastic Press Association was formed in February, 1939, for 
the schools of that city. Stewart M. Patterson, principal of the Willard School and adviser 


to the Willard Daze, was elected president. 


Long active in CSPA elementary division af- 


fairs, Mr. Patterson received the Gold Key award for distinguished student publication serv- 
ices in March, 1939, at the Fifteenth Annual Convention. 
At first including only the advisers, the students were later admitted to the organization 
and they are responsible for the page from the Stamford Advocate which is illustrated here. 
It is believed that this is the first time a scholastic press association page has appeared 


in any local newspaper. Are we right? 
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remainder of the story will be found, 
and above the part carried over, an- 
other line should be run saying from 
what page it was continued. 

Other pages are madeup in the same 
way as the front page. 

Articles are clipped and pinned or 


pasted on the dummy in the final ar- 
rangement. 

The dummies are to be exact dupli- 
cates of the pages as they are when 
finished. 

After the dummies are completed, 
they are ready to be typed. The typists 
must exercise much care and patience, 
headlines must be carefully spaced, 
margins should be clean cut, and care 
should be taken not to type too close 
to ruled lines, whether they are for ads, 
for column ruling, or any other pur- 
pose. 

After the stencil is finished, it is 
again checked for typing errors by the 
copyreaders. 

According to Thomas J. Shannon of 
the McKees Rocks, Pa., High School, 
Rox Rocket, “If your dummy is work- 
ed out accurately, it is a simple matter 
to produce a mechanically perfect job 
on the stencil.” 


What Interests Readers? 
(Continued from Page 4) 


they started. If the publication it- 
self could be disregarded and the 
thought of it disassociated from the 
minds of the editors and advisers as 
they sit down to consider the discrep- 
ancy between the population of the 
school and the circulation figures a 
great forward step could be taken. 

Consider, as did Scholastic, what the 
students want to know about the 
school, and then discuss the ways and 
means for telling them. Consider, 
also, the outside reading tastes of the 
student body as the editors did at the 
City and Country School. Uncon- 
sciously, the reader of the school pub- 
lication compares it with other period- 
icals on his regular reading list. Ob- 
viously, it is impossible for a school 
to compete with the writers and artists 
who make for the success of magazines 
and newspapers of national promi- 
nence. Similarly, it is inadvisable for 
the editors of these publications to 
produce identical sheets. Each strives 
to approach readers on one of what 
might be called the interest channels 
leading to the many facets constituting 
the mind of man. 

The extent of the interests of the 
student body may be as surprising in 
some cases as it is restricted in others. 
Whatever it may be, the editors and 
advisers should take their cue from 
their investigations and cater to their 
own groups. This should result in a 
more generous support of the student 
publication which may be the basis for 
additions and changes in the future ac- 
cording to the ever shifting tastes of 
the readers. 
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A Poet of Promise 
(Continued from Page 6) 


scientiously tagged to the end of a 
‘now-I-lay-me-down-to-sleep’. And then 
—and then.. one bright and sunny 
morning (by the grace of the gods, 
and the exhaustion of the editor) 
comes the first acceptance note!!! Lo- 
cal newspapers are shanghaied, the 
scrapbook is hung from the chandelier, 
and a gloriously glowing future is ac- 
claimed by all. One of the first of 
such revolutions took place in our men- 
age when “The Sun’ accepted the fol- 
lowing sonnet: 


Remember Now 

Remember now how dark it was that 
night, 

When you sat in your chair, and I 
in mine, 

And you said, “How are you,” and 
I said, “Fine.”’? 

And then we spoke about the speed 
of light, 

And how New York would profit by 
the Fair. 

Then we talked for half an hour 
more 

Of economic problems, books, and 
war, 

And what La France was doing with 
the hair. 


Remember now how suddenly we 

found 

That all our words and thoughts 

were caught inside, 

And how they stuffed our throats 

each time we tried 

To make the slightest semblence of 

a sound? 

And how the silence gave us both 

away 

By telling things we hadn’t dared to 

say? 

“As far as I can tell, the three most 
important features of modern poetry 
are truth, sincerity, and down-to-earth- 
ness. They’re all closely akin to one 
another, and yet surprisingly different. 
I’ve never written about wistful-eyed 
yearlings, or dew-drenched daffodils, 
simply because my world of nature con- 
sists mainly of the arsenious trioxided 
sprigs of Riverside Drive, and the reve- 
lations in the cages of the Central 
Park Zoo. A simple situation, written 
as it should be told, minus embroidery 
of any sort, makes the poem that is 
likely to strike home the fastest. But 
there’s nothing like a grinning fac- 
simile of something else to set the read- 
ers groaning, so I’ve always tried to 
say the thing in a slightly different 
way, still retaining the same simplicity. 
I can’t tell exactly to what extent I’ve 
succeeded. Poems are just like paint- 
ing; the artist that paints them has to 
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bury them beneath last year’s winter 
coat, and leave them to the mercy of 
the moths before being able to tell 
where the holes are. Rejections 
shouldn’t be taken too seriously, 
though. A poem rejected in the fall 
may be accepted in the spring. 

“I’m at the very first lap of the road, 
and, for all I know, it may be the last. 
My next ‘inspiration vocation’ may go 





on forever, leaving me to hold my last 
acceptance slip, and a bunch of un- 
realized ambitions. There are times 
when I can almost see the scrapbook 
on the chandelier being lowered io 
half-mast; but there’s nothing I can 
do but wait. . wait with a lot of post- 
scripted prayers, and two sets of 
crossed fingers. . wait to ‘see what we 
shall see’.” 





A High School Newspaper Morgue 
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in corresponding sections in a large 
looseleaf book. Since the proofs are 
numbered to match the numbers on 
the cuts, it is simple for a staff mem- 
ber to locate a desired cut. That old 
cuts are constantly being used is 
proved by the fact that during the 
month of March halftones and etch- 
ings were lent to a faculty member, 
the school alumni association, the staff 
alumni association, and a grade school. 


_- picture files are kept by the 
staff: the best photographs of the 
campus, class activities, and faculty 
members are kept in a file in the Main 
Office, that the administration may 
have ready access to them; others, such 
as those of clubs, athletics, and dupli- 
cates of pictures, are filed in manila 
folders, according to subject matter, in 
one of the cabinets in the staff library. 

All senior pictures, when returned 
from the engraver, are removed from 
the panels and filed according to years 
in boxes, which are kept on shelves 
in the third floor file room. 

The clipping morgue, which has 
been arranged during the past five 
years, is complete from the first print- 
ed issue of the Cannon in 1914 to the 
present date. 

Each week two issues of the Cannon 
are clipped, and on the back of each 
clipping are marked the volume, num- 
ber, and date. The clippings then are 
filed in envelopes labeled according to 
subject matter, each envelope contain- 
ing a year’s clippings. These envelopes, 
in turn, are filed according to subject 
matter, so that anyone can get for a 
story reference material regardless of 
when it was printed; for instance, a 
senior, who comes over to the office 
to look up past senior plays, looks un- 
der the heading “Senior Plays,” and 
there he finds the envelopes arranged 
in chronological order. 

All newspaper and magazine articles 
that contain valuable reference mate- 
rial about historical events or places, 
writers, holidays, and national celebra- 
tions, are pasted on sheets of yellow 
paper and filed, according to subject 





matter, in manila folders which are ar- 
ranged alphabetically in one drawer. 
Another drawer has folders containing 
information about state and national 
press associations, miscellaneous pro- 
grams of the school organizations, and 
other material that may be helpful in 
writing stories. 

The staff also keeps a book of inter- 
esting letters received; a book contain- 
ing samples of all forms used both in 
the business and editorial offices, style 
sheets which are revised every few 
years, mimeographed directions to sub- 
scription agents and cub reporters, and 
many other projects; a record book 
of the Cannon staff alumni association 
which has its thirteenth annual dinner- 
dance this May; and a record book of 
the Indiana High School Press Asso- 
ciation. 

For the alumni file, which has proved 
most helpful in saving many steps to 
the Main Office, members of each sen- 
ior class before graduation fill out spe- 
cial cards which are furnished by the 
staff. These cards are arranged al- 
phabetically in a filing cabinet used 
solely for alumni information. 

EWSPAPER stories about school 

activities, sports, and alumni 
which appear in the local papers fur- 
nish a history of the school. At Tech 
the scrapbook recorder reads the three 
local newspapers to which the staff 
subscribes, clips all stories which men- 
tion Tech, and pastes them, together 
with the date and name of paper, in 
a loose-leaf book. The file now con- 
tains 27 of these books, one for each 
year since the school was founded in 
1912. 

In order to maintain a filing system 
such as this, it is necessary not only 
for the staff to have the room but 
also for the sponsor to be given time 
during the school day to accomplish 
the work with the assistance of her 
staff members. 

To keep a good reference file up to 
date demands a great deal of time, 
but sponsors and staff members will 
find in the end that it is more than 
worth the effort. 
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Editors and staff members of member-publications may secure this gold filled insignia either as a 
charm or pin for fifty cents 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve each application. Many publications purchase these for the 
entire staff or use them as awards for achieving staff positions. 


Mailed upon receipt of remittance. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MEETING 


Gating, Dieber Zz 
at Ten O’Clock 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ADVISERS ASSOCIATION—STUDENT 
EDITORS—ANNUAL FALL CONFERENCE 


For further information: 


Miss Ernestine Robinson, 

Chairman, Committee on Arrangements 
Adviser, Glen-Nor Crier, 

Glen-Nor High School, 


Glenolden, Pennsylvania 


THE FIRST CSPA 
AUTUMN ADVISERS 
CONFERENCE 


Saturday, October 21, 1939 


10 A. M.—General Meeting—Report on Text- 
book Survey. 

10 :30-12—Technical Phases of Publications 
Production—four groups: Magazines, 
Newspapers, Yearbooks, Mimeo- 
graphed, etc. 

12-1 P. M@—Open Forum: Does Your Publi- 
cation Meet the Needs of the School? 

1:15—Luncheon—Optional. 

Afternoon—Meeting of CSPA Board of 
Judges; Divisional Groups Advisers 
meetings. 
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Secure These C.S.P.A. Aids 


which will help you EVERY TIME you issue a publication 


Official Style Book ... 
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Primer of School Newspaper Technique 
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(Reductions in above items in quantity orders. Please forward remittance with order) 


Also— 


Membership Seals—50c for Electros; 10c for Mimeo. 
Membership Charms or Pins (for Staff Members—Secure Adviser’s Consent), Gold Filled, 
Bearing C. S. P. A. Seal—Mailed, Postpaid on Receipt of Remittance—50c 
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